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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE        •  .... 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 


Vol.  67,  No.  4 


LATE  NEWS 


Cancellation  of  a  Pakistani  purchase  of  50,000  tons  (1,667,000 
bushels)  of  Australian  wheat  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Australian  Wheat 
Board— although  the  Board  realises  that  it  probably  will  be  impossible  to 
sell  the  wheat  elsewhere  at  so  high  a  price.    The  purchase  had  been  made 
earlier  this  year  at  a  price  of  21s  6d  ($2,&L)  per  bushel.  Pakistan 
requested  cancellation  because  of  the  recent  gift  of  1  million  tons  of 
wheat  -from  the  United  States, 


First  official  report  on  the  Egyptian  cotton  crop  places  the  1953-5^ 
acreage  at  I, 375*000  acres,  a  decrease  of  33  percent  from  the  final 
estimate  of  2,042,000  acres  for  1-952-53.    This  estimate  is  also  considerably 
lower  than  recent  private  estimates  published  by  this  office  a  week  ago 
ranging  from  1,640,000  to  1,700,000  acres. 


Exports  of  cotton  from  bhe  United  States  in  May  amounted  to  2ol,000 
running  bales,  making  an  August  -May  1952-53  total  of  2,713,000  bales 
compared  with  5,206,000  for  a  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  Included 
in  the  261,000  bales  are:    France  92,000,  Japan  40,000,  Western  Germany 
22,000,  Canada  21,000,  Italy  18,000,  United  Kingdom  16,000,  Formosa  12,000, 
Korea  7,000,  and  Yugoslavia  5,000, 


Imp or ts  of  cotton  into  the  United  Spates  in  May  totaled  16,000  bales 
(of  500  pounds'  gross) ,  including  11,000  from  Egypt,  4,000  from  India,  and 
1,000  from  Pakistan.    The  total  for  August-May  1952-53  is  181,000  bales. 


(Continued  on  p,  83) 
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UNITED  KINGDOM'S  GRAIN  IMPORTS  SHOW  SUBSTANTIAL  DECLINE 

Both  bread  and  coarse  grain  imports  by  the  United  Kingdom,  traditionally 
the  world's  largest  grain  importer,  were  substantially  lower  during  the  first 
10  months  (July-April)  of  the  1952-53  marketing  season  than  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  1951 -52^    Percentagewi se ,  the  reductions  amounted  to 
3,k  percent  for  wheat  including  flour  in  terms  of  grain,  40,7  percent  for 
corn,  36,5  percent  for  oats,  and  7»8  peroent  for  barley. 

These  reductions  were  neither  a  reflection  of  correspondingly  Increased 
production  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  a  reduct  ion  in  consumption  require - 
mentse    Nor  were  they  a  reflection  of  any  general  reduction  in  available 
supplies  in  foreign  surplus  producing  areas*    Instead,  they  probably  re- 
flect the  operation  of  such  factors  as  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  import 
trade  to  contract  for  grain  from  abroad  at  prices  asked  by  exporting 
countries,  a  belief  that  competition  for  the  British  grain  market  would 
eventually  result  in  a  substantial  decline  in  grain  prices,  continued 
foreign  exchange  difficulties,  especially  the  dollar  shortage,  and  con- 
sequent heavy  withdrawals  of  grain  from  reserve  stocks* 

As  a  result  of  the  combination  of  these  factors,  British  grain  imports 
during  the  first  10  months  of  1952-53  compared  with  those  for  the  same  period 
in  1951-52  shown  in  parentheses  were  as  follows;    wheat  and  flour,  3,577*000 
(3,906,000)  long  tons;  corn  661^000  (l,llU,000)  tons;  oats,  73,000  (U&,000) 
tons;  and  barley,  951,000  (1,032,000)  tons.    For  all  of  these  grains  in 
the  aggregate,  the  total  amounted  to  5,261,000  long  tons  compared  with 
6,167,000  tons  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  representing  an  overfall 
reduction  of  l*u7  percent,. 

Just  as  in  prewar  years,  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  10  months  under 
review  continued  to  depend  mainly  on  Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States 
for  its  wheat  Imports,,    Before  the  war,  substantial  quantities  were  also 
imported  from  Argentina,  Russia,  and  the  Danube  Basin*    Since  the  end  of 
the  war,  however,  there  have  been  virtually  no  imports  of  wheat  from  Argentina 
and  the  Danube  Basin,  and  Russia  figured  as  a  source  of  supply  only  during 

1951-  52  when  some  106,000  tons  were  imported  from  that  area  under  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Agreement  of  September  12,  1951.    That  agreement 
not  only  provided  for  the  purchase  of  approximately  200,000  tons  of  Russian 
wheat  ,  but  also  of  300,000  tons  of  corn,  1*25,000  tolls  of  barley,  and 
75,000  tons  of  oats,    The  corresponding  Anglo -Russian  Trade  Agreement  for 

1952-  53  included  no  commitment  at  all  for  the  purchase  of  Russian  wheat,  and 
provided  for  purchases  of  only  150,000  tons  of  barley,  30,000  tons  of  oats, 
and  20,000  tons  of  corn. 

Corn  and  barley  constitute  BritainTs  principal  coarse  grain  imports, 
oats  being  only  of  relatively  small  importance  in  the  trade.  The  postwar 
level  of  com  imports  has  been  much  below  the  prewar  average.  Before  the 
war,  Argentina  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
however,  reliance  has  been  placed  mainly  on  corn  from  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  the  Danube  Basin,  because  of  short  crops  in  Argentina  and  the 
high  prices  asked  for  that  country's  corn. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  SPECIFIED  GRAINS  FROM  INDICATED  AREAS  DURING  STATED  PERIODS  l/ 


Grain 
and  Origin 


:      Average  ■ 
:  1934-38 

;  1947-48 

■  1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52  - 

JulvW 
1951-52 

loril 

1952-53 

:    Long  tons 

1,934,979 
146,871 
.    -  268,395 
159,369 
167, 554 
200,672 
800,728 

.    Long  tons 
•  '        ^nf  78n 

■                    J^->Jf  fO\J 

:  -  .3,293,532 
:  683 

!  118,432 
i  359,567 

Long  tons 

:          905  136 
':  3,458*737 

;  2/ 

:  35,073 

|  269,279 
:  6f063 

Long  tons 

399  290 
3,142,117 

\                  '  2 
1  47,295 

!  345,053 

:      '  17.723 

Lone  tons 

527, 589 
:  1,921,190 

2/ 

21,686 

861,558 

2/  .  . 
U  ■  -  44.9A6 

Long  tons 

482,607 
2,$64,233 

196,162 
12,211 

658,823 
1/  1,856 
U3-.025 

Long  tons 

369,066 
2,129,231 
1 

180,414 
12,211 

650,172 
2/  1,856 
113.025 

Long  tons 

473,514 
>  2,037,955 

21,672 
454,237 
5 

. :  5,031,086 

■    '  4,077,994 

4,674,288 

3,951,480 

3,376,969 

4,3-io,Vlf 

3,455,970 

',Vo7,Jo.J 

:  646 
.:  20,942 

:.  105,330 
:  1,025,228 

:              .  .12 
:     '■•  41,047 

■  .74 

:  338,738 
:  632,750 
:  32 
:  32,227 

!  26 

i  66,913 
:  515,909 
:  82 
:  110,633 

:  100,215 

'  '638,995 
:  165 
:3/  282 

:  826 

:    .    ;  116,329 
:  456,074 
:  56 

•2/  16 

335 

105,345 

344,609 
:  55 
2/  16 

334 

:  139,022 
:  446,907 
t;.  21 
2/  119 

:  3.273 

5  -578,740 

1  1,171,691 

;  '  1,003,773 

1  693,537 

740,483 

1  572,810 

450,360;  589,342 

. :  205,869 

.:  238,036 
,:  2,549,764 
. ■  114,972 

:   ■  248 
:  87,221 
:   .  :  23,579 
i  58,196 
:  744,404 
7,490 

«  •  \  339 
:  51,958 
:     :.  154,292 
:  71,272 
1,008,482 

:  13,727 
:        ■  256,418 

!.J  80,290 

:  206,790 
176, 521 
2.362' 

:  2,536 
:  299,389 
:  •      r  ■.  5,898 
:  520,616 
:  130,850 
164,562 

:.  5,756 
:  233,947 
:  163,526 
:  657,753 
:  80,225 
169,774 

:  4,751 
:      ,  225,108 
i  138,612 

535,914 
41,568 

168,065 

>  73,159 
;  29,053 
:  2/ 

450,026 
88,921 
19,423 

j  '3,233,513 

921,138 

;      1,286  ,,343 

736,108 

1,123,851 

;  1,310,981 

1,114,018 

;     •  660,582 

,  •           '  2,821 
98,775 
:  1,956 
4,874 
:  5,270 
:         '  3,?f59 

!  59,669 
:  6,389 
2 

52,886 

.36 

!     .*  180,447 

62,259 

i        .  22 

\  6,310 
- 

f  22 
90,479 

2/  25^370 

t 

;  2/ 

55.347 

'.2/  56,023 
I 

!  /  2/ 

2/  8,036 
80.744 

V      '  26,684 
1        .  - 

2/ 

2/  8,036 
79,774 

!l0/  25,280 
:  2/ 

47.42Q 

.!  117,085 

:  .  118,982' 

;   ;..  •  242,728 

96,811 

80,717 

144,803 

114,494 

;  1  72,700 

:  41,172 
138,771 
16  950 
:  137,981 

:  5,261 
:  134,666 
:  129,137 
:  .     •..    57  ,  560 
.-12/  227r702 

18,728 
197,185 

1 

251,657 
1? 

73,683 
•  232,986 

60,380 

K  ■ 

..;2/ 

134,926 
32,365 

57,117 
434,776 

109,012 

■  45,767 
161,452 

32 P 808 

142,229 

Yl  ft 

247,798 
/ ±t  lyO 
143,577 
3,023 

116,384 
37,575 

134,434 
2/  160,061 
4»t04 
574,036 

37>978 

5,942 
:„•  227,'  004 

25.555 

106,630 
2/  158,955 

500„855 
555 
•  25,938 
5,942 
217,297 

16.072 

:  99,661 
•■2/  18,000 
:  13,494 
192,035 
:  128,961 
35,194 
.  118,923 
200,815 

2/  102,245 
41P994 

467,584 

534,340 

894,102 

762,700 

1,170,219 

1,032,24£ 

951,322 

;  1,375,409 
:  ■  2;451,515 
:  372,292: 
:  428,901 
f      •  207,424- 
:  337,042 

*  mo  f>L/Li 

•  !?  /ofO/tO, 

:  3,434,264- 

:  '5,261: 
:  134,666: 
•M/  524,094: 

489,507 
4,325,149 
945 
337,292 

23,579 
2l7j675. 
1,3557664 

1: 

7,577: 

1,498,004 
4,091,487 
371 
347,203 
Ti  073 
154,292 
372,778: 
1,143,408: 

60,380: 
38.476: 

.  529,630 
3,658,026 
13,831 
.781,675 
'■  ■        /7  oQci 

-  80,290 

662,476: 
176,521: 

53,180: 
109,012: 

45,767: 
161,452: 

52.893: 

795,403 
3, 560,185: 

3,019 
547,187 
000 
5,898 
1,382,456 
.  130,850. 
71,796 
143,577: 
3,023: 
116,384: 
303.256i 

789,393 
3,480,36$' 
10,466 
1,004,145 

,  163,526 
1,316,592. 
90,127 
555: 
37,978: 
5,942: 
227,004= 
389.433. 

607,725 
2,632,795 
4,807 
906,377 
12,211 
138,612 
1,186,102 
51,460 
555 
25,938 
5,942. 
217,297. 
377.271 

737,477 
2,502,862 

86,674 
221,088 

21,672 

2/ 
904,382 
191,166 
128,961 
35,194 
'  118,923 
200,815 
112,115 

;  9,849,624; 

6,757,389; 

7,741,472; 

.  6,372,048; 

6,084,720)  7,527,730; 

..  6,167,092; 

5,261,329 

Wheat 

Australia, , . . . 

1  Canada. . ;  

Other  British. 

Russia  

France  

Danube  Basin. . 
United  States. 

Argentina  

Other  foreign. 
Total  


Wheat  Flpy  5/ 
Australia. . . . 


Canada  

Other  British. 
United  States. 

Argentina  

Other  foreign. 

Total  

Corn  7/ 

British, areas. 

Russia  

Danube  Basin.. 
United  States. 

Argentii.a  

Other  foreign. 
Total  '. 

Oats  8/ 

Australia  

Canada  » . 

Other  British. 

Russia  

Argentina  

Other  foreign. 


Total. 


Barley  11/ 

Australia  

Canada  

Other  British. 
Russia. 

Algeria  

Morocco ....... 

Syria  

Iraq  , . . 

United  States. 

Argentina  

'    Other  foreign. 
Total;  

All  Grains 

Australia  

Canada. . .     . . . 

Other  British. 

Russia. .  

France  

Danube  Basin.. 
United  States. 

Argentina  

Algeria-,  

Morocco  

Syria  

Iraq  

Other  foreign. 


Total. 


Source:  Calendar  1934-38  average  from  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  monthly  Accounts  Relating  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Marketing  seasons  (July-June)  fo_  postwar  periods. 


Figures  for  1947-48  through  April  1953 


1/  Calendar  years  for  prewar  average. 
2/  Included  in  "Other  foreign." 
2/  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  coluah  one  country.  ■-  * 

Ij  Probably  all  frpm  Argentina.  • 
5/  Grain  equivalent.    Excludes  products  other  than  flour. 

Z/  Includes  average  of  2,320  tons  of  flour  from  Hungary  and  average  of  48,055  tons  from  France.  .... 
7/  Excludes  cornmeal  and  flour  and  corn  starch.  .    .       '        '  ' 

§/  Excludes  oatmeal,  groats  and  rolled  oats. 

2/  July-March  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  coluan  one  country. 
10/  July-February  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  column  one  country. 
11/  Excludes  malt. 

12/  Includes  average  of  59,947  tons  of  barley  from  Rumania. 

12/  Excludes  French,  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  items  referred  to  in  footnotes  6  and  12.    These  items  are  here  included  in  France  and 

Danube  Basin  respectively. 
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With  respect  to  barley,  Britain's  imports  have  expanded  considerably 
since  the  end  of  the  war  and  now  exceed  the  prewar  average.    Beforu  the 
war,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  came  from  the  Middle  East  (Iraq,  Iran, 
Turkey,  and  Syria),  Canada,  Russia,  the  United  States,  the  Danube  Basin, 
and  Argentina,  in  the  order  named.    In  most  years  since  the  end  of  the 
war  the  sources  of  supply  in  order  of  importance  wore  mainly  Russia,  the 
Middle  Baat,  French  North  Africa  and  Australia.    Postwar*  sources  of 
supply  for  oats  have  shifted  mainly  to  Russia  and  Australia.    Before  the 
war  the  bulk  of  the  imports  came  from  Argentina  and  Canada. 

Responsibility  for  purchasing  Britain's  grain  import  reqiiirements  was 
returned  to  private  traders  on  May  1,  1953,  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  operations  in  that  field.    Except  for 
the  fact  that  the  Government  reserved  the  right  to  exercise  some  measure 
of  control  over  grain  imports  should  such  procedure  be  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  safeguarding  the  country's  balance  of  payments  position, 
Britain's  grain  import  trade  is  now  virtually  free  of  governmental 
regulation.    Several  grain  exporting  countries  in  recent  months  have 
indicated  interest  in  the  negotiation  of  government -to -government 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  grain  to  the  United  Kingdom.    The  British 
Government,  however,  continues  to  emphasize  that  it  prefers  to  leave  such 
operations  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  traders. 

While  the  return  of  grain  imports  to  private  hands  did  not  automatically 
cancel  the  Government's  right  to  negotiate  contracts  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purchase  of  grain  from  other  countries,  the  Government  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  will  reenter  the  market  only  in  the  event  that  failure  of  private 
trade  to  purchase  sufficient  supplies  threatens  critical  shortages  and 
unreasonable  price  increases.    In  the  latter  event,  the  Government  has 
indicated  that  it  will  give  favorable  consideration  to  grain  from  whatever 
country  offers  it  at  the  lowest  price,  provided  the  grain  is  of  the  type 

and  quality  needed  and  that  deliveries  can  be  made  when  wanted.  By  Leo 

J.  cchaben. 

BHSHmTIOHAL  TRADE  IN  MEAT  CONTINUED  DOWNWARD  TREND  IN  1952  l/ 

The  trend  in  recent  years  toward  less  meat  entering  international 
trade  continued  in  1952  when  2  "ercent  less  meat  was  exported  by  produc- 
ing countries.    This  reduced  supply  ha3  been  offset  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  many  of  the  importing  countries  by  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion.   However,  the  decline  in  trade  /as  due  largely  to  higher  domestic 
consumption  in  the  major  exporting  ^cuntries,  which  generally  has  not 
been  offset  by  larger  production,     'Table  pp.  67,  68.     Text  continued 
P.  69.) 


1/  This  information  will  bo  published  soon  as  a  Fore i gn  Agri c ul  cure 
Circular  available  from  Foreign  /gri cultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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During  1952  the  decline  in  exports  was  primarily  the  result  of  a 
substantial  decrease  in  exports  from  South  Am  erica --which  was  not  offset 
hy  a  smaller,  though  appreciable,  increase  in  exports  from  Oceania, 
Smaller  imports  were  received  in  North  America,  Eur  ope,  and  the  Philippine 
Republic. 

In  North  America  the  sharp  downward  trend  in  Canadian  exports  con- 
tinued from  the  early  postwar  high,    The  trend  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  since  195°  has  been  toward  considerably  larger  exports  of  meat^ 
The  decline  in  North  American  imports  occurred  primarily  in  Canada; 
however,  a  relatively  moderate  decline  occurred  in  the  United  States* 

Larger  exports  from  the  United  States  during  1952  may  bo  attributed 
to  an  over -all  increaso  in  meat  production.    It  would  appear  that  this 
increase  in  exports,  primarily  in  pork,  was  due  to  equally  larger  off- 
setting imports  of  pork.    However,  most  of  the  increase  in  the  United 
States  production  of  meat  occurred  in  beef  and  veal.    This  suggests  that 
a  partial  shift  from  pork  to  beef  consumption,  which  may  have  resulted 
from  a  drop  in  beef  prices,  contributed  to  the  larger  quantities  of  pork 
for  export. 

Smaller  imports  into  the  United  States  were  the  results  of  disruption 
of  normal  trade  with  Canada.    The  United  States -Canadian  border  was 
closed  to  shipments  of  live  animals  and  fresh  or  frozen  meats  into  the 
United  States  from  February,  1952,  to  March  1,  1953.    This  ban  came  from 
an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Canada,    Nevertheless,  the 
strong  market  in  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the  natural  desire  of 
other  countries  to  earn  dollars,  contributed  to  the  cent inuation  of 
a  relatively  high  level  of  imports. 

In  Canada  the  sharp  downward  trend  in  exports,  as  well  as  the  decline 
in  import s,  may  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  closing  of  the  United 
States -Canadian  border.    The  ban  on  imports  into  the  United  States  during 
most  of  1952  caused  Canada  to  restrict  imports  from  the  United  States 
as  supplies  primarily  exported  were  channeled  to  domestic  outlets. 

In  Mexico  the  sharp  increase  in  exports  of  meat  during  recent  years 
has  been  due  to  a  change  from  shipments  of  live  cattle  to  exports  of 
meats  to  the  United  States,    Meat  from  Mexico  was  not  eligible  for  entry 
into  the  United  States  prior  to  January  1,  1951.    The  United  States- 
Mexican  border  was  closed  to  shipments  of  live  cattle  and  fresh  or  frozen 
meats  from  December,  19^6,  to  September  1,  1952.    This  ban  resulted  from 
an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Mexico, 

In  May,  because  of  a  new  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Mexico, 
the  United  States -Mexi can  border  was  again  closed  to  shipments  of  live 
cattle  and  fresh  or  frozen  meats.    This  suggests  a  continuation  and 
possibly  an  increase  in  shipments  of  processed  meat  to  the  United  States, 
unless  the  new  outbreak  of  disease  is  stamped  out  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 
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In  Europe  the  decrease  in  imports  may  be  attributed  to  efforts  on 
the  part  of  importing  countries  towards  self-sufficiency  in  meat  produc- 
tion.   However,  in  a  small  number  of  countries,  primarily  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  and  Ireland,  increased  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  larger 
exportable  surpluses,  especially  for  larger  outlets  in  the  dollar  area. 

The  trend  in  Europe  toward  larger  production- of  beef  and  pork  is 
likely  to  continue,  since  the  relative  position  of  cattle  and  hogs  with 
other  alternative  livestock  enterprises  remain  favorable.    Since  prewar 
the  price  rise  for  beef  and  pork,  while  less  than  for  eggs,  has  been 
considerably  greater  than  for  milk.    Pork  production  in  particular  lias 
reacted  to  this  stimulus. 

In  South  America  exports  from  Argentina,  the  principal  exporting 
country,  declined  by  27  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    These  exports  were 
equivalent  to  only  13  percent  of  Argentina's  meat  production,  whereas 
usually  about  25  percent  of  the  total  production  is  exported.  However, 
with  a  28  percent  increase  in  prices  paid  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Argentine 
exports  may  increase.  .        .  , .  ... 

In  Africa  exports  of  meat  were  only  slightly  different  in  the  few 
countries  where  comparable  data  were  available.    This  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  imports,  especially  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  places  the 
continent  more  in  the  deficit  group  than  in  the  exports  group  of  oouritries. 


In  Oceania  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exported  more  meat,  than  a 
year  previously.    The  trend  in  meat  production  ia  upward  in  both  of  these 
countries.    Almost  one-fourth  of  Australia's  and  two-thirds  of  New  Zealand's 
production  is  exportable  surplus.   


The  continued  buildup  in  world  cattle  and  sheep  numbers  in  response 
to  the  strong  demand  for  meat  and  other  animal  produots  indicates  a  possible 
reversal  during  1953  in.  the  downward  trend  in  exportable  surpluses  of  meat. 
However,  the  total  quantities  for  export  are  not  likely  to  be  much  greater 
than  1952.    Nevertheless,  some  price  increases  granted  in  recent  trade 
negotiations  by  the  United  Kingdom  will  result  in  larger  British  imports. 
Also  efforts  to  earn  dollars  on  the  part  of  some  countries,  primarily 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Ireland,  will  result  in  larger  exports  to 
the  dollar  area. 

SPANISH  MOROCCO 
IMPOSES  TOBACCO  TAX 

Spanish  Morocco  has  imposed  a  tobacco  tax  of  20  to  60  percent, 
which  varies  directly  with  the  retail  price  of  each  product.  This 
tax  is  supposedly  designed  to  assure  a  more  equitable  relationship 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer,  "as  well  as  to  unify  and 
simplify  tobacco  consumption  tax  collections.    The  distribution  of 
the  taxes  after  1  percent- has  been  allowed  the  participating  retailers 
as  their  payment  for  collecting  will  be  as  follows:    33.33  percent, 
Social  Welfare  Tax;  33.33,    Transitory  Tax;  16.67,  Local  Corporation  Fund; 
and  16.67,  Special  Tax  on  Tobacoo, 
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IT.  Se  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
FOP  MY  1953 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  t  oca  ceo  during  May  1953 
totaled  35«6  million  pounds  valued  at  $24<>6  million..    This  compares 
with  only  27 ol  million  pounds  valued  at  $16,1  million  in  May  1959. 
Large  shipments  of  flue-cured  leaf  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Western 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Philippine  Republic  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  increase     Western  Germany »s  reduced  takings  of  Bur ley  in  May  1993 
compared  to  this  same  month  in  1952  resulted  in  the  decrease  shown  below 
for  Bur  ley  4 
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Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census, 

Exports  of  tobacco  products,  May  1953,-  with  comparisons 

Tobacco  Products 


Class  of  products 


May 
1953 


May 


Cigars  &  Cheroots  (1,000  pieces) , , . .  : 
Cigarettes  (1,000  pieces) „,.. c  « % 
Chewing  tobacco  &  snuff  (pounds) . , , « : 
Smoking  tobacco. in  packages (pounds) „ j 
Smoking  tobacco  in  bulk .(pounds)* ... ; 


>96 


141,242 

53*9^7 
410, 060 


90 

1,491,950 
142,194 
99,322 
256,021 


Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  -  • 
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MALAYAN  PALM  PRODUCTION 
UP;  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Malayan  production  of  palm  oil  and  palm  Kernels  was  up  moderately  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1953  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1952,  but 
exports  were  below- those  of  a  year  ago,  reports  J,  R.  Johnstone,  Agricultural 
Officer,  American  Consulate  General,  Singapore.  . 

Palm  oil  production  totaled  12,695  short  tons  during  January-March 
compared  with  15,790  tons  during  the  preceding  quarter  and  10,775  tons  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1952,    Virtually  all  palm  oil  is  produced  by 
estates;  smallholder  operations  are  of  negligible  importance.    During  the 
quarter  under  review,  Johore  State  was  the  chief  producer  of  palm  oil, 
accounting  for  almost  half  the  total.    Most  of  the  remainder  was  pro- 
duced in  Perak  and  Selangor. 

Inasmuch  as  local  consumption  is  small,  Malayan  output  is  dependent 
largely  upon  foreign  demand.    Peak  production  normally  occurs  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.    The  increased  production  in  the  first  quarter  may  in 
part  be  attributed  to  some  lessening  in  terrorist  activities. 

Palm  kernel  oil  is  not  produced  commercially  in  Malaya,  but  there  has 
been  a  good  foreign  demand  for  palm  kernels.    During  the  first  quarter  of. 
1953,  kernel  output  totaled  3,315  tons  compared  with  3,830  tons  produced 
during  the  preceding  quarter  and  2,860  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952. 

The  small  quantities  of  palm  oil  that  are  consumed  locally  are  used 
largely  by  soap  and  margarine  manufacturers,  who  are  finding  the  price  of 
palm  oil  attractive  compared  with  that  for  coconut  oil.    Local  tradesmen 
estimate  that  consumption  may  have  averaged  about -220  tons  monthly  during 
first  quarter  1953 There  is.no  significant  consumption  of  palm  kernels. 

Stocks  of  palm  oil  as  of  March  31,  1953,  were  reported  at  9,^80  tons, 
of  which  5,260  tons  were  in  the  two  bulking  installations  located  in  . 
Selangor  and  Singapore,    Kernel  stocks  were  1,650  tons. 

In  1952,  palm  oil  was  under  control  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Food, 
but  during  first  quarter  1953  and  up  to  the  present,  palm  oil  has  been 
available  for  sale  on  the. free  market.    Total  exports  during  the  first 
quarter  amounted  to  11,^37  tons  compared  with  13 ,824  tons  during  first 
quarter  1952,    During  the  1952  period,  demand  was  high  and  prices  at 
peak  levels.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  only  important  market  during  the 
quarter  under  review,  but  purchases  were  significantly  less  than  the 
previous  year.    Kernel  exports  amounted  to  3,180  tons  against  3,437  tons 
during  January-March  1952.    The  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Denmark  were 
the  only  recipients  of  kerne  La  during,  first  quarter  1953.    The  United 
Kingdom  was  the  leading  importer  during  first  quarter  1952. 

Malaya  imported  24-5  tons  of  palm  oil  but  no  kernels  during  January- 
March  1953. 
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The  price  of  Malayan  palm  oil  f„oubk  Singapore-  tended  generally  down- 
ward during  the  first  half  of  1953.    In  early  January  it  was  quoted  at; 
14375  per  long  ton  ($257* 80  per  short  ton),  and  after  a  "brief  climb  to 
11^900  ($265.18)  in  March,  its  decline  was  almost  steady.    By  June  22,  it 
was  quoted  at  M$700  ($206.25).    During  the  corresponding  period  of  1952, 
Malayan  palm  oil  prices -declined  from  a  February  high  of  M$l,150  ($338a84) 
to  M$ 800  ($235.70)  on  July -7.  '■  if 

Palm  kernel  prices  remained  firm  during  the  early  months  of  1953*  On 
January  1  they  were  quoted  at  L65  per  long  ton  ($l62350  per  short  ton) 
c.i.f.  Continental  ports;  in  April  the  price  stood  at  L69  ($172*50) .  Then, 
hcwever,  there  was  a  substantial  decline  to  L56  ($l40<00)  late  in  June. 
Although  considerably  under  the  April  level,  the  June  1953  price  was  still 
well  above  the  ik'j  ($117,50)  quoted  in  June  1952, 

U,S,  TALLOW  AND  GREASE  EXPORTS  UP; 
LARD  DOWN  IM  JANUARY-MAY  1953 

United  States  exports  of  tallow  and  greases,  mainly  inedible,  during 
January-May  1953  totaled  230,576  short  tons,  an  increase  of  'one -third 
from  comparable  shipments  in  the  first  5  months  of  1952,.    This  is  in  con- 
trast to  lard  exports  of  105,563  tons,  which  were  down  44  percent  from 
January-May  1952  shipments,    -  ■ 


UNITED  STATES :    Experts  of  lard,  tallow  and  greases, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1951-52,  and  January -May  1952-53 

(Short  tons) 


Commodity  * 

Average 

i 

:  -952  1/ 

0  January-May 

1935-39 

>  1952  1/  l  1953  1/ 

Tallow  and  greases. 

Edible  2/,,eM,,V,0»i 

82,318 
10,935 
5,773 
5,162 

:  344,253 
S  275,713 
:  '7,491 
:  268,222 

:  316,372 
1  391,999 
:  18,248 

:  373,751 

:  137,179  8  105,563 
■1  172,468  ;  230,576 
:  8,352  :  9,874 
:  164,116  :  220,702 

l/  Preliminary,:     2/  Includes  the  following  Bureau  of  Census  classifica- 
tions: edible  tallow;  oleo  stock;  oleo  oil;  and  oleo  stearlne,    3/  In- 
cludes the  following  Bureau  of  the 'Census  classifications:  inedible 


tallow;  inedible  animal  greases  and  fats,  n. e.c,  ;'  .and  animal  oils,  in-- 
edible,  n.e.c,  •  •'•  <  • 

Source!    Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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The  increase  in  tallow  and  grease  exports  is  a  continuation  of  the 
upward  trend  in  the  export  of  this  comiBo&ity  in  recent  years,  mainly  "be- 
cause of  its  low  price  as  a  raw  material  for  soap  manufacture.  The 
decrease  in  lard  exports  is  largely  due  to  reduced  purchases  "by  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  over-all  increase  in  the  world  supply  of 
edible  fats  and  oils, 

Europe  continues  to  be  the  principal  destination  for  American  exports 
of  lard  and  inedible  tallow  and  greases.     (See  Foreign  Props  and  Markets 
of  March  2,  1953,  page  17S) 

GHEE'S  WHEAT 
ACREAGE  AVEKAfiSE 

Acreage  seeded  to  wheat  in  Chile  for  harvest  in  late  1952  and  early 
1953  is  tentatively  forecast  at  1,977,000  acres.    This  would  be  less 
than  the  2, C73, 000  reported  for  last  year  and  about  the  same  as  the 
prewar  average  (1935-39).    Heavy  plantings  last  season  were  attributed 
to  the  fertiliser  subsidy.    This  year  the  fertilizer  subsidy  is  dropped 
and  an  increase  in  price  is  offered  as  the  main  incentive.    The  contem- 
plated increase  of  about  10  percent,  however,  appears  to  offer  les3 
encouragement  to  acreage  expansion  than  last  year's  subsidy,  when  a 
record  wheat  crop  was  reported. 

DeBpite  the  large  1952  harvest,  signs  of  exhaustion  of  available 
domestic  stocks  have  become  apparent.    Import  needs  during  1953  have 
teen  placed  at  50,000  to  80,000  metric  tons  by  official  agencies,  while  the 
trade  estimates  that  100,000  tons  will  be  needed.    Only  a  small  part  of 
the  1953  total  requirements  appears  to  have  come  in  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year.    Any  further  imports  this  year  are  expected  to  come 
from  Argentina,  as  that  country  is  "back  on  an  export  "basis.    The  bulk 
of  the  imports  came  from  North  America  in  1952  when  the  Argentine  crop 
was  a  virtual  failure. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  lias  proposed  that  a  uniform  price  "be 
fixed  throughout  the  country  for  the  1953-5^  wheat  crop.  Heretofore 
the  official  price  has  been  on  an  f.o.r.  Santiago. -basis,    A  price  of 
900  pesos  per  metric  quintal  f.o.b,  shipping  point  has  been  tentatively 
mentioned.    That  would  be  about  10  percent  above  the  base  price  of  820 
pesos  for  the  1952-53  crop,    'Hie  State  railway  will  make  no  direct 
charge  for  shipping  wheat  or  flour,  "but  a  compensation  fund  will  "be  set 
up  to  reimburse  the  railroad  for  its  expenses.    This  assessment  will  he 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  producer  who  would  receive  only  870  pesos  of 
the  proposed  900  pesos  per  quintal.    The  remaining  30  pesos  would  go  into 
the  compensation  fund. 

Hie  new  pricing  method  may  tend  to  discourage  wheat  production  in 
the  area  around  Santiago  "but  should  encourage  producers  in  the  more 
distant  areas  of  the  south.    The  milling  industry  has  expressed  fears 
that  tlio  new  pricing  system  will  lead  to  disorganization  and  confusion, 
but  the  Government  undoubtedly  will  take  steps  to  allot  wheat  to  millers 
on  tlio  basis  of  their  past  performance . 
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Conditions  for  wheat  seeding  were  favorable  in  the  principal  wheat 
"belt  of  Bio -Bio  and  Cautin  provinces.    Rainfall  has  also  favored  grain 
seeding  in  the  normally  dry  north  central  area.    Unusually  heavy  rain- 
fall in  the  central  zone  was  reported  to  have  done,  some  damage  to  wheat 
acreage  there. 

CANADA '  3.  JUNE  50 
GPAIN  CONDITION  ' 

The  condition  of  Canada's  grain  crop  is  varied,  with  better' than- 
average  conditions  for  wheat  and  fall  rye  hut  "be  low -average  conditions 
for  other  grains,  on  the  tasi3  of  an  official  survey  as  of  June  30. 
Compared  with  conditions  on  the  same  date  of  1952,  fall  wheat  and  rye 
show  improvement,  while  other  grains  are  not  up  to  the  1952  level.  The 
report  emphasizes  that  condition  figures  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
ultimate  yields  since  deviations  from  normal  weather  factors,  plant 
diseases,  or  insect  infestation  "between  June  30  and  harvesttime  may  lead 
to  outturns  varying  considerably  from  those  indicated  "by  the  June  36 
condition  figures. 

Condition  figures  show  considerable  variation  from  area  to  area 
this  year,  largel}'  as  a  result  of  unusually  wet  weather  over  mo3t  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  Ontario,  and  dry  cool  weather  in  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  during  much  of  the  April -June  period.  Condition 
ratings  of  most  grain  crops  in  eastern  Canada  were  at  least  as  good  as 
those  of  a  year  earlier,  on  June  30. 

CANADA :    Grain  condition  June  30,  1953,  with 
comparisons,  expressed  as  percent  of  long-time  average  yields  


Grain  '  Condition  June  30-  

 I  1551         :  1952  :  1953 

'  Percent        •  Percent  ;  Percent 

Winter  wheat   93  :  91  :  1<* 

Sprihg  wheat   "   109  :  125  ;  122 

Oats'  for  grain.  t  :  98  .r  95  :  93 

Barley  t. ...  :  97  :  96  :  92 

Pall  rye.  .                     :  91  :  9^  :  103 

Spring  rye,   97  :  101  :  $k 

Nixed  grains .............  ;  102  ;  87  ;   90 


In  western  Canada,  above-average  rainfall  during  and  following  the 
normal  seeding  season  has  resulted  in  a  wide  variation  in  condition  among 
different  crops  as  well  as  for  individual  crops  within  a  Province.  In 
those  areas  where  seeding  was  finished  and  plants  sufficiently  established 
before  heavy  rains  were  received,  the  condition  of  crops  is  generally  good. 
In  many  districts,  however,  frsquent  rains  prolonged  seeding  operations 
until  mid-June  or  later,  with  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  acreage 
intended  for  spring  grains  in  the  most  seriously  affected  areas  being 
diverted  to  summer-fallow. 
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Flooding,  especially  in  parts  of  south  central  Saskatchewan  and 
northern  Manitoba  either  caused  complete  abandonment  of  some  areas  intended 
for  spring  grains  or  virtually  ruined  crops  already  seeded.    Little  insect 
damage  was  recorded  up  to  the  end  of  June.    Scattered  hail  damage  -was 
reported  in  Alberta  and  southern  Saskatchewan.    In  many  areas  weeds  were 
becoming  a  serious  problem,  since  wet  weather  made  control  measures 
impossible  at  the  proper  time. 

The  condition  of  the  important  spring  wheat  crop  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  expressed  in  percent  of  long-time  average  yields,  was  about' 
5  percent  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  but 
was  17  percent  above  the  June  30,  1952,  condition  in*  Manitoba.  Condition 
of  all  other  grains  except  barley  was  also  above  the  1S£>2  level  in  ' 
Manitoba  but  was  generally  below  1952  figures  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT'S  1953 -5^ 
GRAIN  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

The  Japanese  Government  plans' to  import  1,573,000  metric  tons  of  wheat, 
620,000  tons  of  barley,  and  900,000  tons  of  rice  during  that  country's 
fiscal  year  1953-5^  (Apri  1 -March ) .    Imports  during  1952-53  amounted  to 
1,596,000  tons  of  wheat,.  1,181,000  tons  or  barley,  and  910,000  tons  of  rice. 

The  wheat  imports  during  the  April -March  (1953-5*0  period  will  include 
900,000  tons  under  the : Interna ti onal  Wheat  Agreement;  200,000  to  300,000 
tons  from  Argentina;  and  unspecified  quantities  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  outside  of  IWA,    Sources  of  the  barley  are  expected  to  be 
200,000  tons  from  Australia;  170,000  tons  from  Canada;  iUo,000  tons  from-, 
the  United  States;  and  110,000  tons  from  Argentina,.    Expected  rice  sources 
include  Thailand,  3lf0,000  tons;  Burma,  150,000  tons;  the  United  States 
200,000  tons;  and  the  balance  from  Italy,  Taiwan,  and  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  Government  estimates  that  the  average  cost  ,  of  imported  wheat 
during  1953-5^  (April-March)  will  be  $90  per  metric  ton  as  compared  with 
$9^  in'  1952-53;  barley  $93  per  ton  as  compared  with  $97  during  the 
preceding  year;  and  rice,  $213  per  ton,  about  the  same  as  in  1952-53. 

BRAZIL  TO  PERMIT'  IMPORTS  OF 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FROM  U.  S.  , 

Effective  immediately,  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  may  be  imported 
into  Brazil  from  the  United  States  when  originating  from  hatcheries  free 
from  Newcastle  disease.    Under  previous  regulations  imports  were  pro- . 
hibited  from  countries  where  this  ..disease  existed.  ..LoGal  poultry  leaders 
have  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  relaxation  in  order  that  breeding, 
stock  may  be  secured  from  the  United  States.    The  American  Embassy  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  being  asked  to  provide  details  on  the  certification,. necessary 
to  comply  with  the  new  regulation. 
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■  ■    WORLD  TRADE  IN  CIT2US  CONTIMJES  TO  EXPAND 

World' citrus- trade  (fresh  oranges,  tangerines,  grapefruit,  and  lemons) 
totaled  7°  million  boxes  in  1952  and  set  a  new  world  record.    It  exceeded 
the  total  for  1951  by  about  1.6  million  boxes  and  the  prewar  average  by 
5  million.    Of  the  1952  total  about  86  percent  was  comprised  of  oranges 
and  tangerines,  about  h  percent  was  grapefruit,  and  10  percent  was  lemons. 

Exports  of  oranges  and  tangerines  from  specified  countries  totaled 
58.1  million  boxes  in  1952  compared  with  58.6  million  boxes  in  1951  and 
the  prewar  average  of  53.8  million.    Known  imports,  however,  totaled  60 
million  boxes  in  1952.    Increased  exports  originated  from  the  United 
States,  Spain,  and  Algeria-,  but  these  increases  were  more  than  offset  by 
decreases  from  Italy,  Cyprus,  Brazil,  French  Morocco,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Largely  because  of  increased  shipments  to  Canada,  total  exports 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  6.8  million  boxes  in  1951  to  7*7 
million  in  1952  and  greatly  exceeded  the  prewar  average  of  5*3  million 
boxes, 

Spanish  exports  totaled  2^.5  million  boxes  in  1952  and  slightly 
exceeded  the  1951  total  of  23.0  million  boxes.    Italy  with  6.0  million 
boxes,  shows  less  than  in  1951  but  more  than  the:prewar  average.  Exports 
from  Algeria  at  6.7  million  boxes  continued  to  expand.    Exports  from 
French  Morocco  totaled  2.5  million  boxes  compared  with  3.^  million  in 
1951  but  were  far  above  the  prewar  average.    Because  of  many  difficulties 
Israel  exports  showed  little  change,  the  volume  increasing  from  3.2 
million  boxes  in  1951  to  3.h  million  in  1952.    Drought'  prevented  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  from  producing  the  usual  exportable  supply  so  that 
exports  declined  from  k,0  million  to  3.3  million  boxes. 

On  the  import  side  France  again  was  the  leading  importer,  taking  17.^ 
million  boxes  in  1952.    This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  2  million  boxes  over 
1951  and  far  exceeds  the  prewar  average  of  6.9  million  boxes.    A  large 
proportion  of  these  imports  came  from  French  North  Africa  and  Spain. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  formerly  was  the  leading  importer  of  oranges, 
received  only  10.3  million  boxes  in  1952  compared  with  12.7  million  in 
1951  and  the  prewar  average  of  16.8  million  boxes.    Most  of  these  imports 
came  from  Spain,  Israel,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    None  was  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

Western  Germany  was  the  third  largest,  importer  of  oranges,  taking 
9.4  million  boxes  in  1952.    This  figure  compares  with  7.8  million  boxes 
in  1951  and  5.^  million  during  the  prewar  years.    The  rapid  rise  in 
imports  in  the  postwar  period  into  Western  Germany,  some  of  which  originated 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  market  prospect  for 
the  ever -expanding  world  citrus  production. 
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CHANCES 


t 

Averages  :  Annual 


Continent 

and 
country 

t  1935-39 

i          1945-49  ! 

! 

1951 

;  : 

1952  1/ 

Exports 

Imports' 

Exports  j 

Imports  ■ 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1  Imports 

1,000  - 

1,000  i 

1,000  ■ 

1,000  ■ 

1,000  ! 

1,000  :i 

i  1,000 

1,000 

boxes  i 

boxes  j 

boxes  i 

boxes 

boxes  i 

boxes 

boxes  ' 

boxes 

NORTH  AMERICA:  I 

t               :  I 

:  i 

1 

British  Honduras  ...  i 

1  ! 

0  ! 

3  ! 

-  i 

5  i 

5  • 

3,005  i 

5,488  i 

5,212  1 

5,802 

!           6  : 

0  i 

9  i 

0  ! 

17  ! 

0  i 

2/  i 

_ 

_ 

1  ! 

2/  ' 

"  76  ! 

1  ! 

228  :  li 

i        269  ' 

!  4 

Panama  Canal  Zone  ..  ■ 

0  : 

10  ! 

0  ! 

51  i 

_  j 

1  ■ 

>       _  • 

2 

5,310  ! 

39  • 

6,629  ! 

2/  ! 

6,841  1 

96  ! 

7,707  s 

169 

0  ; 

7  ! 

0  ! 

6  i 

_  j 

8  i 

•       —  j 

13 

0  • 

45  ! 

0  ! 

67  i 

52  ■ 

— 

i  59 

Dominican  Republic  .  i 

27  : 

0  ! 

52  : 

0  • 

34  i 

0  1 

38  ■ 

0 

11  ! 

0  ) 

11  : 
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1 

•  _ 

6  i 

0  • 

5  ' 
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_ 

275  : 

0  • 

86  ■ 

0  : 

"  63  \ 

45 

Trinidad  &  Tobago  . .  i 

18  ! 

0  : 

32  • 

0  : 

24  ' 

- 

27  i 

5,672  ! 

.  3.106 

6.903  ' 

5.613 

7.208 

5.370 

:  1 

!  8,092 

i  6,049 

EUROPE :  ! 

t 

_  ; 

539  i 

_  • 

265  ' 

0  ■ 

261 

t  0 

465 

!               0  ' 

2,293  ' 

0  • 

2,444  i 

0 

3,669 

!  0 

3,368 

0  ! 

302  ! 

0  I 

210 

0 

673 

:  0 

s  818 

!               0  1 

229  ' 

_    c  . 

38  ! 

0 

37 

!  0 

356 

31  ' 

6,874  i 

37  s 

4,965  i 

142  1 

15,681 

t  69 

.  17,402 

0  • 

5,434  i 

!               0  1 

1,351  i 

0  1 

7,784 

!  0 

i  9,447 

268  ! 

!  0 

50  ■ 

0  ■ 

370 

!             0  ■ 

.  264 

:  0 

!               0  ' 

4  ' 

0 

15 

0 

:  8 

0 

62 

i           0  • 

531  i 

0  • 
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0 

404 

!  0 

!  309 

4,261  • 

0  ! 

2,984 

0 

6,640  ■ 

0 

6,033  :  0 

47  i 

:        115  ' 

!        110  ■ 

«  y 

!            3  ' 

2,530 

:  1 

i         880  i 

1/ 
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0 
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0  • 
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0 
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!  2 

2 
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0 
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10,316 
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!  0 
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!  0 

:  54 

8 

96 

29 

1  89 
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:  38,539 

11,543 

i  25,234 

;  30,162 

:  48,911 

:  30,925 

:  50,510 

!  2,512 

!  273 

\{J  234 

iJ  586 

:  24,186 

i  41,051 

!  11,543 

i  25,507 
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i  49,145 

i  30,925 

i  51,096 
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CITRUS  FRUIT:    International  trade,  a-verages  1935-39  and  1945-49 

annual  1951  and  1952 
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CITRUS  FRUIT :    International  trade,  averages  1935-39  and  1945-49 

annual  1951  and  1952 
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rade  with  known  areas  only. 
Trade  with  Japan. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign 
governments,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other 
information. 
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Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  all  took  important 
quantities  of  oranges  in  1952  and  together  with  others  resulted  in  a 
total  import  for  Western  Europe  of  50,5  million  boxes  compared  with  43^9 
million  in  1951  and  the  prewar  average  of  33.5  million, 

Canada,  the  mainstay  of  the  United  States  trad0,  imported  5,3  million 
boxes  of  oranges  in  1952  compared  with  5,2  million  in  1951  and  the  prewar 
average  of  3-0  million  boxes. 

Grapefruit  trade  unchanged _at^ 3 *1  million  boxes. 

World  exports  of  grapefruit  totaled  3.1  million  boxes  in  1952  or 
slightly  less  than  the  3,2  million  boxes  in  1951  and  compares  with  the 
prewar  average  of  3,5  million  boxes.    The  United  States,  with  1-7  million 
boxes,  was  by  far. the  leading  grapefruit  exporter,  followed  by  Israel  with 
516,000  boxes  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  256,000  boxes, 

Canada,  with  1,6  million  boxes,  was  the  chief 'importer ,  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom  with  1,0  million  boxes.    In  prewar  years  the  United 
Kingdom  imported  an  average  of  1.7  million  boxese 


World  Lemon  Exports  Increased/ 

World  lemon  exports  reached  a  total  of  7«k  million  boxes  in  1952 
compared 'with  6,5  million  in  1951  and  the  prewar  average  of  7  „6  million 
boxes, 

Italy  continued  to  be  the  leading  exporter,  the  quantity  exported  in 
1952  totaling  4,5  million  boxes.    This  was  about  700,000  boxes  more  than 
in  1951  but  1,6  million  below  the  prewar  average,    Spain  exported  1,3 
million  boxes  in  1952  or  somewhat  less  than  the  1,6  million  in  1951* 
The  United  States,  with  622,000  boxes,  largely  destined  to  Canada,  continued 
to  show  expansion  in  exports  of  lemons, 

Lebanon  and  Turkey  also  show  marked  expansion  in  lemon  exports,  the 
totals  reaching  257,000  and  216,000  boxes  respectively  in  1952, 

Canada  and  certain  Western  European  countries  continue  to  be  the 
chief  importers  of  lemons.    Canada  imported  ^3,000  boxes  in  1952,  mostly 
from  the  United  States,    Western  Germany  took  2.0  million  boxes,  an  increase 
from  1.5  million  in  1951  &nd  about  equal  to  the  prewar  average.  France 
imported  1,3  million  boxes  in  1952  and  evidenced  a  continuation  of  the 
upward  trend  of  recent  years.    The  United  Kingdom  imported  only  789,000 
boxes  and  showed  a  continuation  of  the  recent  downward  trend,  Switzerland 
with  503,000  boxes  was  another  important  market  for  Mediterranean  area 
lemons. 

A  significant  development  in  the  international  trade  in  lemons  is  the 
recent  rise  in  imports  into  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  or  other  Europe, 
The  total  as  shown  by  export  destinations  amounted  to  765,000  boxes  in  1952. 
--By  Gustave  Burmeister, 
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LATE  NWS  (Continued  from  p.  63) 

Exports  of  cotton  lint ere  (mostly  chemical  grades)  from  the  United 
States  in  May  totaled  10,000  running  bales,  including  5>°00  to  Western 
Germany,  1,000  to  Canada,  1,000  to  France,  1,000  to  United  Kingdom, 
1,000  to  the  Netherlands,  and  1,000  to  Japan. 


Imports  of  cotton  lint era  into  the  United  States  in  May  totaled 
1+5,000  bales  Jot  480  pounds  net)  including  3^,000  from  Brazil,  8,000 
from  Mexico,  and  1,000  from  UoSeS,Ra  . 


The  cotton  export  tax  in  Mexico  will  not  be  removed,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  on  July  Ik.    The  statement 
was  in  reply  to  many  requests  from  growers  and  exporters  to  abolish  the 
tax  because  of  lower  prices  and  a  reduction  of  at  least  10  percent  in  the 
crop  due  to  drought. 


Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  3-tnonth  period 
February  through  April  1953    totaled~71,000  bales  (of  500  pounds). 
Arrivals  in  port  during  this  period  amounted  to  77,000  bales  but  23,000 
were  reexported e    Thus  stocks  were  reduced  by  about  17,000  bales  to 
approximately  75,000  bales.     (Reported  figures  include  waste).  .. 


